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Government Camps 


After three weeks of refusal, Dr. 
lin P. Wherry, Elkton, Ore., assignee, trans- 
ferred to the new government camp at 
Lapine, Ore., Jan. 25. 

He is still refusing, it was understood 
however, to assume the post of staff physi- 
cian, the position Selective Service had in- 
tended for him when it issued his transfer 
orders. Because he is reporting for work 
project each morning—although not being 
accepted—it was uncertain whether he would 
be prosecuted for refusal to work. 

Dr. Wherry originally refused the trans- 
fer because he considered the orders arbi- 
trary, he said. He has refused to practice 
at Lapine because he is concerned about 
the implications of assuming staff responsi- 
bilities in a government camp. 

Claude Shotts of the NSBRO and Victor 
Olsen of Selective Service have stopped at 
Lapine in an attempt to iron out the 
situation. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Donald S. Lehman, an- 
other assignee physician, was transferred 
from the Norwich, Conn., State Hospital to 
replace Dr. Wherry at Elkton. 


Mancos 


Frank- 


At the Mancos, Colo., government camp, 
ten men were authorized for medical dis- 
charge while another, Calla McAlexander, 
was being discharged for dependency rea- 
sons. 

The action followed the visit of Major 
Prescott L. Brown, Selective Service medi- 
cal officer, who went to Mancos in an at- 
tempt to straighten out the camper-admin- 
istration argument as to who was sick and 
who wasn’t. Some 25 to 30 campers were 
being carried on the sick rolls. 

Four of the ten, William Kilian, Joseph 
Howard, Jesse P. Camp and Oliver J. 
Droppers, had previously been ordered to 
Mancos by Selective Service for physical 
observation. 


Allen Barr 


Selective Service has asked for the im- 
mediate induction into CPS of Allen H. 
Barr, executive secretary of the Northern 
California Service Board for Conscientious 
Objectors. 

It was understood that he had been or- 
dered to report to the Santa Barbara, Cal., 
camp on the earliest date that could be 
arranged by his local board in Berkeley, 
Cal., probably about Feb. 1. 

Barr, an attorney, was already classified 
IV-E. A previous request of his Service 
Board that he be continued in II-A because 
of the importance of his work was turned 
down. He has since decided to accept a 
I-A-O classification. 

Normally, he could have expected an in- 
duction call about March 1, the NSBRO 
estimated, so that the order for his immedi- 
ate induction advances his call by about a 
month. 

No official explanation was given for the 
order. Barr, however, has been strongly 
critical of certain phases of Selective Serv- 
ice appeal procedure for COs and has been 
particularly active in attempting to reach an 
understanding with Department of Justice 
hearing officers in the West Coast area. 

(Continued on page 2) 


No Problem 


Peter Tennant, now in this country after 
two years with the Friends Ambulance Unit 
in China, reported last week on the Chinese 
CO situation. 

The report was very brief. 

“There is no conscription law in China,” 
he declared, “and therefore no legal pro- 


vision for conscientious objectors. 

“In fact, 1 would be willing to say flatly 
that there aren’t any conscientious objec- 
tors, not as we know them anyway.” 


Government Notes 


The Senate Military Affairs Committee 
continued hearings last week on the pro- 
posed labor draft although the conviction 
grew in Washington that the bill would not 
pass. 

Newspapers reported that only one Sena- 
tor out of 18 on the committee definitely 
favored it, and predicted that it would take 
a serious strike situation or more definite 
evidence that the bill was needed before 
sentiment would be changed. 

Conscientious objectors were specifically 
mentioned in section IV-e-5 of the bill 
which states: 

“Persons found to be conscientious objec- 
tors and First Day Observers shall, so far 
as it is practicable to do so, be assigned to 
such service under this Act as is not in 
conflict with their religious convictions.” 

Paul Comly French of the NSBRO had 
presented the opposition of the CPS system 
to the entire theory of the labor draft last 
spring, both to the Senate Committee and 
to the War Manpower Commission. At the 
same time he urged that if the bii! was to 
be passed, adequate provision be made for 
conscientious objectors. 

He intends to re-emphasize this now, he 
stated, offering the same proposed wording 
as he submitted last spring, instead of the 
clause now included. This reads: 

“Provided that persons who on grounds 
of conscience are opposed to participation 
in war or conscription for war service shall 
be registered on a register of conscientious 
objectors and shall not be required to per- 
form work or service to which they are 
conscientiously opposed.” 

Regarding the wording now in the bill, 
Paul French said he feared interpretation 
of the phrase “so far as it is practicable to 
do so” and felt that the word “religious” 
should be deleted, inasmuch as there has 
been no unanimity in three years as to what 
the word means. He feared also that the 
terms “First Day Observers” might not be 
interpreted broadly enough. 


Women’s Draft 


Since the bill, if enacted, intends to op- 
erate through the Selective Service System, 
only women, from 18 to 50, would be asked 
to register. The men already have. Pen- 

(Continued on page 2) 


Social Note 


Pietro DiDonato, author of “Christ in 
Concrete” and ex-CPS camper now IV-F, 
was married Jan. 24. 

The ceremony was performed by Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia, mayor of New York City. 


Church Participation 


Following the lead of the Methodist 
Commission on World Peace, several other 
church groups were considering the admin- 
istration of CPS units last week. 

The Baptist Home Mission Board has 
already voted to sponsor a unit, probably in 
a mental hospital. A special commission 
appointed by the Episcopal General Con- 
ference will bring the matter up for action 
Feb. 9, the Presbyterian Committee for 
CPS on Feb. 7. 

The Congregational Church and the Dis- 
ciples of Christ have also indicated an in- 
terest in the subject. 

The Methodists, who have operated the 
Duke, N. C., units for more than a year, 
asked for two other projects. One of these, 
the Cherokee, Ia., State Hospital, is due 
to be started shortly. The other, the Ten- 
nessee State Agricultural Station, withdrew 
its request for a unit under American Le- 
gion pressure. It was not known whether 
another unit would be assigned to the 
Methodists in its stead. 

All of the above church groups have also 
been concerned about CPS dependency 
problems, according to Dr. E. LeRoy Da- 
kin, NSBRO’s Secretary to the Churches. 

The Baptists have temporarily placed the 
responsibility for dependency needs on their 
World Relief Committee until the Baptist 
National Council sets up a more permanent 
plan. In general, each church volunteered 
to take care of the dependents of its own 
members. 

At the same time, the American Unitarian 
Association authorized its president to ap- 
point a committee similar to the Episcopal 
commission to help and support Unitarians 
in CPS. 


COs and the Law 


The Cleveland Press reports that the 
FBI is conducting a nationwide investiga- 
tion of Jehovah’s Witnesses, reputedly to 
seek evidence of a conspiracy to violate 
Selective Service laws. 

The Press stated: 

“No details of the FBI inquiry were 
available, but it was said that it centered 
about the possibility that the tenets of the 
religious group might be interpreted as a 
deliberate plot to keep its young men fol- 
lowers from the armed services. 

“Lee V. Boardman, agent in charge here, 
would neither confirm nor deny the report 
of an investigation.” 


Falbo Case 

Meanwhile in New York City, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union commented on 
the refusal of the Supreme Court to grant a 
judicial review of the classification of Nick 
Falbo, Jehovah’s Witness. 

“The implications of this decision in the 
field of administrative law are most star- 
tling” it declared in a press release. “It is 
almost unthinkable under our jurisprudence, 
even in wartime, that one may be convicted 
and imprisoned without being permitted to 
show that the order which he violated was 
illegal. 

“Tt is also shocking that such a danger- 
ous and novel doctrine could be announced 
by eight of the nine justices on the Su- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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NSBRO Council 


The following organizations are affiliated 
with the National Service Board for Re- 
ligious Objectors: 

American Baptist Home Mission Society 

American Friends Service Committee 

Ass’n of Catholic Conscientious Objec- 
tors 

Augustana Lutheran Fellowship of Rec- 
onciliation 

Board of Christian 
the Evangelical Church 

Brethren Service Committee 

Christadelphian Central Committte 

Christadelphian Service Committee 

Church of God, Seventh Day 

Church of God, Indiana 

Congregational Christian Committee for 
Conscientious Objectors 

Commission on Christian Social Action 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 

Commission on National Service and 
Medical Cadet Training, Seventh Day 
Adventists 

Commission of World Peace of the Meth- 
odist Council 

Committee on Conscientious Objectors of 
Central Conference of American Rabbis 

Disciples of Christ Department of Social 
Welfare 

Dunkard Brethren Church 

Dutch Reformed Church 

Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship 

Evangelical Mission Covenant 

Fellowship of Reconciliation 

First Divine Ass’n in America, Inc. 

Jewish Peace Fellowshi 

Lutheran Peace Fellowship 

Megiddo Mission 

Mennonite Central Committee 

Molokan Advisory Council 

Northern California Service Board for 
Conscientious Objectors 

Pacifist Principle Fellowship 

Pentecostal Church, Inc. 

Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ 

Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship 

United Brethren 

Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom 

Young Men’s Christian Association 





Social Action of 


Consultative Members 
Committee on the Conscientious Objec- 
tor of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 


Government Notes—(from page 1) 


alty for non-registration would be a maxi- 
mum of a $1,000 fine, six months in prison 
or both, the limit for all violations of the 
measure. 

After studying the bill, however, the 
NSBRO could see no “Women’s CPS” in- 


volved. The proposal carries no. direct 
means for drafting women into the WACs, 
WAVES, etc., and could do this only 
through some “WAC or Work” order 
similar to the recently discredited “Work 
or Fight” orders. ; 

CO women could only be directed to dif- 
ferent types of civilian activity, the NSBRO 
believed, although some generally accepted 
projects might be designated for women 
who wanted to work with other COs. 


Permanent Conscription 


Representative Andrew May (Ky.), 
chairman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, has introduced another perma- 
nent conscription bill into Congress, in ad- 
dition to the Gurney-Wadsworth bill al- 
ready pending. 

The May bill comments briefly that 
“lack of such a system results in unneces- 
sary wars, the needless sacrifice of human 
life, the dissipation of the national wealth, 
useless disruption of the social and eco- 
nomic fabric of the nation, and causes in- 
ternational discord and interracial misun- 
derstandings.” 

He proposes that youths be required to 
serve in the army or navy for one year 
upon reaching the age of 17, be henceforth 
subject to refresher courses for eight years 
while listed as reservists. 

Penalty for violation of the act would be 
one year, $1,000 or both. 

Regarding permanent conscription, the 
Associated Press reported “mounting Con- 
gressional attention” after Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox endorsed the idea. 

“Supporters of the legislation, privately 
expressing fears of a ‘pacifist letdown’ after 
the war, plan to seek a showdown on the 
issue within the next few months on the 
theory that its chances of passage will be 
best while the war is still on and Selective 
Service is in operation,” it reported. 


Japanese-Americans 


Japanese-Americans between 18 and 37 
are now being drafted for service if they 
are individually approved by the War De- 
partment. 

Previously, American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry were permitted to volunteer but 
were otherwise classified IV-C (not ac- 
ceptable because of ancestry or national- 
ity). Those now considered unacceptable 
by the War Department will be continued 
in that classification. 

The new Selective Service regulations 
provide also that Japanese-Americans who 
are COs may be sent to CPS. 


Student Deferments 


Selective Service also announced that 
since the army and navy specialized train- 
ing program is providing a large supply of 
scientific personnel, the number of students 
occupationally deferred will be limited “to 
a number sufficient to meet civilian needs 
in war production and in support of the 
war effort.” 

Bases for student deferment will be 
tightened by cutting down medical interne- 
ship to nine months, by reducing to 30 days 
the time after graduation in which a stu- 
dent may look for an essential civilian job 
before being eligible for the draft, and by 
checking the names of all students against 
the National Roster of Scientific and Spe- 
cialized Personnel of the War Manpower 
Commission to make sure that the defer- 
ment is necessary. 

The quota for preprofessional students 
occupationally deferred was set at 50 per 
cent of the total average number of stu- 
dents in schools of medicine, dentistry, 


veterinary medicine, ostecpathy* or theol- 
ogy in the years 1938 to 1940. 
Discharges 
A total of 1,457,355 men have been dis- 
charged from the armed forces for various 
reasons to date, the Veterans Administra- 
tion revealed last week. 


COs and the Law—(from page 1) 
preme Court without any reference to the 
judicial precedents, here overthrown, safe- 
guarding the rights of defendants in crimi- 
nal cases.” 
Dependency 

Frank W. Coleman of Philadelphia, 25- 
year-old member of the Church of the New 
Age, refused to go to CPS because the gov- 
ernment would make no provisions for his 
wife and child. He was indicted and con- 
victed for refusing to report and was await- 
ing sentence. It was not known last week 
whether he intended to appeal. 


Allen Barr—(from page 1) 


He has been working for the Northern 
California Service Board for several years, 
leaving his private law practice to work on 
all phases of CO problems under a $200 
monthly budget for the entire office. The 
NSEBRO has repeatedly expressed great ap- 
preciation for his work. 


Milton Mayer 


In Chicago, Milton S. Mayer was re- 
ported at odds with his draft board. 

The well-known liberal writer was ap- 
pealing a I-A classification and announcing 
that he was ready to go to the penitentiary 
if he was denied IV-E by the appeal board. 

In 1939, Mayer was the author of the 
Saturday Evening Post article, “I Think 
I’ll Sit This One Out” which declared that, 
in the event of another war, he would be a 
conscientious objector. Since that time he 
has contributed many pacifist columns to 
The Progressive and to Common Sense. 

In his magazine article, Mayer had said: 

“I do not face this problem now, or when 
we enter the war, by thanking God that I 
am overage or flatfooted. I do not face the 
problem by announcing that because of re- 
ligious or conscientious scruples I will sing 
psalms or empty bedpans behind the lines. 

“There is only one way to face this prob- 
lem, and that is to face it. . . . When a na- 
tion goes to war, everything physical and 
spiritual in that nation must necessarily 
placed at the service of the state.” 


Draft Study 


Purnell Benson, Mancos, Colo., assignee, 
is appealing to CPS sociologists for a co- 
operative scientific study of the effect of 
conscription on the individual. 

“As seems plain,” he said, “some assign- 
ees respond quite well under conscription, 
while others retrogress, a few even to the 
point of being discharged as mentally unfit. 

“What types of conscientious objectors 
react best? Which make the poorest show- 
ing? What types of recreational, educa- 
tional and religious activities seem most 
remedial in slowing the process of debili- 
tation or in encouraging pacifist growth in 
spite of conscription?” 

Benson urged that the statistical studies 
already made by the NSBRO and adminis- 
trative agencies be compiled and extended 
to show what assignees do with their after- 
work hours and how this compares with 
their life before induction. 

Sociologists, statisticians and psycholo- 
gists who might be interested were asked to 
get in touch with him. 
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Veterans’ Rights 


Up to Jan. 15, 1943 over 1,450,000 veterans 
of World War II had been discharged from 
the army, navy or marine corps according 
to the Veterans Administration. Over half 
of these discharges were for medical rea- 
sons. The rest were discharged for various 
other causes, the largest single reason being 
over age. 

During the same period about 1800 men 
were discharged from CPS; over 935 of 
these were medical discharges, according to 


the NSB. 
Rights 


Every honorably discharged veteran of 
the armed forces is legally entitled to the 
following rights at the present time. None 
of these provisions necessarily apply to dis- 
charged CPS men. 


Old Job 


According to the Selective Service Act of 
1940. an honorably discharged veteran is 
entitled to get his old job back again under 
these conditions: 

If he is physically or mentally qualified 
to go back to his former work. 

If he applies within 40 days of his dis- 
charge for his old job. 

If the employer’s circumstances have not 
changed, making it impossible for him to 
rehire the veteran. If, for instance, the em- 
ployer is in a different type of work, he is 
not required to rehire former employees. 
Thousands of men were drafted from war 
industries which will probably not be in 
operation when they return. Thus, this 
section of the law will not apply to many 
thousands of returning soldiers. 

According to OWI, there has been little 
difficulty as yet about rehiring of veterans. 
The desire of war plants to hire men who 
have seen service and the labor shortage 
may have some bearing on this. There are 
at least two reemployment committeemen 
attached to each draft board to assist re- 
turning veterans to get their jobs back. The 
Department of Justice can be called upon 
to assist if necessary, but the OWI reports 
that the Department was called in only one 
case. This reemployment case never came 
to trial and the veteran was rehired with 
$646 back pay for the period he was kept 
from working. 

Government workers have even better re- 
employment rights. Under the same con- 
ditions the returning civil service worker 
gets his old job back or a position of like 
seniority, status or pay. In theory there is 
no reemployment provision for returned 
veterans who were working on temporary 
war service appointments, but the Civil 
Service Commission has ruled that a tem- 
porary worker may return to his job if he 
returns before the end of the war. 

The Selective Service Aet declares it to 
be the sense of Congress that states, coun- 
ties and cities should apply the same policy 
to their employees who are discharged from 
the armed forces. 

It is interesting to note in this connection 
that in Aug. 1943 the Attorney General of 
the State of New York ruled that New 
York State Civil Service Employees classi- 
fied as CO’s lose their job rights if sent to 
CPS camps. The Louisiana State Legisla- 
ture passed a law in 1942 making it an of- 
fense punishable by six months in jail or 

(Continued on page 5) 





Preview 


The adjustment of the pacifist to 
the post war world, and more spe- 
cifically, post war employment, is 
one of the major concerns of paci- 
fists today. While definite plans for 
reemployment of CPS men have not 
completely crystalized, it was felt a 
general background picture of the en- 
tire post war employment problem 
might be valuable at this time. 











Demobilization 


The demobilization of the millions in the 
armed .forces, and, incidentally, the seven 
thousand in CPS obviously depends u 
the length and progress of the war. Par- 
tial demobilization may start at the con- 
elusion of the European war, but all de- 
mobilization plans hinge directly upon the 
success and time required for the comple- 
tion of military plans. 

Congress has as yet made no plans for 
complete demobilization. However, a pat- 
tern has been suggested by a Conference 
of Postwar Readjustment of Civilian and 
Military Personnel appointed by the Pres- 
ident. The report of this Conference was 
published by the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, a government agency which 
was discontinued by the refusal of this 
present Congress to appropriate further 
funds. 

Reasons 


Though the law provides that draftees be 
discharged within six months after the end 
of the emergency, “demobilization dare 
not be hastened too much.” There are six 
major reasons why demobilization may be 
a long, slow process, according to the Con- 
ference report. 

(Continued on page 4) 


Brave New World 


If the war ends in December 1944, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics predicts that 
there will be over eight million workers un- 
employed in the second quarter of 1945. By 
the first quarter of 1946, the Bureau 
estimates the unemployed figure will drop 
to about six million and during the last 
quarter of 1946 they expect the total will 
be down to some four and a half million. 

While these figures are only conservative 
estimates, they are indicative of the large 
social upheaval that will be caused by the 
demobilization. Demobilization calls for 
the reentrance of some 12 million veterans 
into civilian activity and the industrial 
relocation of some 20 million war workers. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
that at the peak of war production there 
will be 63 and a half million American 
people working: 

10.5 million in the armed forces. 

18 million in manufacturing. 

21 million in non-manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

4 million self-employed. 

9 million in agriculture. 

1 million unemployed. 

Two years after the close of the war, the 
Bureau estimates there will be 2.5 million in 
the armed forces, 13 million in manufactur- 
ing, 24 million in non-manufacturing in- 
dustry, 5 million self-employed, 10 million 
in agriculture and 3 million unemployed. 

This accounts for 57.5 millions—the Bu- 
reau expects some 6 million people will 
> working during this period. 

hough some sections of the government 
are not anxious to emphasize it, the demand 
for manpower has begun to decrease. The 
military authorities feel that civilian 
“complacency” will be increased by the re- 
port of closing war plants, yet within the 
last few weeks eight cities were dropped 
from the War Manpower Commission’s list 

(Continued on page 6) 


Pacifist Reemployment Plans 


Representatives of the three administra- 
tive agencies and the NSB met in Philadel- 
phia last week to make final arrangements 
for the postwar reemployment program for 
CPS men and other pacifists. 

No final statements on the program have 
been issued as yet, but the general plans 
have been approved. 

Selective Service has approved, in princi- 
ple, the use of several CPS men to aid in a 
research unit on reemployment. The unit 
will be responsible to the NSBRO. Neither 
the exact number nor the individuals as- 
signed to this work have been decided upon. 
It is expected the work of the unit will be- 
gin during February. 

Preliminary investigations of postwar op- 
portunities for CPS men seem to show: 

1. The number of men needed by the 
various service committees for foreign re- 
hef work will probably be smaller than 
many CPS men had hoped for. 

2. Projects in this country such as church 
communities, hospitals, public health proj- 
ects, voluntary work camps and clinics will 
be one of the major concerns of the com- 
mittees. 

3. The work of some of the CPS units, 
such as the hookworm and Puerto Rico 


3 


projects, will serve as a basis for some of 
the work planned for the postwar groups. 


Research Unit 


The men in the camps, the administra- 
tive agencies and the NSB have given a 
great deal of thought to the problems of 
postwar employment. Two major problems 
need to be considered: 

1. The difference in problems faced by 
the three administrative agencies, and 

2. The uncertainty of the whole picture 
of the postwar world. 

The research unit, according to present 
plans, will be a joint enterprise of the three 
agencies and will be coordinated through 
the NSBRO. 


Rural 


The research unit will investigate oppor- 
tunities for CPS men and other returning 
service men in specific denominational rural 
communities, in cooperative rural groups, 
and in non- -agricultural jobs in small rural 
communities. 

In this connection, J. Winfield Fretz, of 
the Mennonite Central Committee, is mak- 
ing a tra commu ‘survey of Mennonite 
agricultu communities in an effort to 

Continued on page 4) 
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plan for future settlements. A preliminary 
sum has already been allocated for help in 
land resettlement. 

In June 1943, the Annual Conference of 
the Church of the Brethren set aside $50,000 
for use by the General Mission Board to be 
used as a revolving fund for long term 
loans to aid in the rehabilitation of Breth- 
ren rural communities. Some of this may 
apply to CPS men. 

Arthur Morgan, former chairman of the 
board of the Tennessee Valley Administra- 
tion, is particularly interested in non-farm- 
ing needs and opportunities in small com- 
munities. Community Services, Inc., has 
done a great deal of’ research on cultural 
patterns in small rural communities. It is 
loosely affiliated with the American Friends 
Service Committee. 

The joint research unit will investigate 
the possibilities of settling reclaimed land 
in the West and in under-developed foreign 
countries. 

Special attention will be given new areas 
of work that would be of particular interest 
to pacifists. 


Relief 


The unit will also help plan for those 
men who wish to work directly with the 
service committees after the war. Though 
it is impossible to make accurate estimates 
at this time, it seems reasonable to expect 
that there will be places open for some 
CPS men in foreign work, and for a larger 
number for work in this country. 

When the Relief and Rehabilitation 
Units were ended in August 1943, the men 
were assigned as far as was possible to the 
same units. Many of the men in both 101 
and 99 have continued their work prepar- 
ing for eventual work abroad. The Men- 
nonite Central Committee men, for in- 
stance, are carrying on their studies in ad- 
dition to their regular project jobs in the 
units at the Howard, R. I., mental hospital, 
at the Duke mental hospital, at the Ypsi- 
lanti hospital, at the Alexian Brothers Hos- 
pital and at the hookworm unit at Mul- 
berry, Fla. 

Research work and guidance for the re- 
lief training program of all three agencies 
is being handled at the present by the 
Spruce St. unit in Philadelphia. 


NSBRO 


The NSBRO will aid in the research work 
that can best be handled working with 
government agencies. Present plans call 
for a reemployment division to be set up in 
the special projects section. The duties of 
this unit will be to prepare material for 
the agencies on government demobiliza- 
tion plans, to review legislation affecting 
employment and to study employment 
trends both by area and by industry. It 
will also investigate the status of CO’s in 
regard to national and state civil service. 

The NSB reemployment unit will be in 


contact with the various governmental 
agencies and will be in a position to aid in 
specific research requested by the agencies. 

In addition to the efforts toward a 
broader detached service, the special proj- 
ects section of the NSB hopes to be able to 
increase the number and scope of the spe- 
cial assignments for men in the camps. A 
few special assignments, usually research 
for the technical agencies, are going on in 
camps at the present. 

E. Gordon Alderfer, CPS assignee, for- 
merly of the Hagerstown and Belton cam 
is working on the reemployment plans for 
the NSB. He was formerly Educational 
and Research Advisor to the Department 
of Public Instruction of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Hollister 


Barrett Hollister, formerly associate per- 
sonnel director of Antioch College, who is 
now administrative assistant of the NSB, 
will act as coordinater of the entire reem- 
ployment program. His job will be to co- 
ordinate the material prepared by the NSB 
for the agency research groups, and to make 
the material prepared by the research unit 
available to ‘the denominational agencies 
and to the agency educational directors. 

Part of the work of the NSB group will 
be the completion and classification of the 
NSB form 128, which lists the skills, train- 
ing and occupational records of every CPS 
man. The reemployment workers are re- 
questing all men to send in any informa- 
tion for their files that will help in plan- 
ning the program. 

Much of the vocational guidance and 
educational work must be carried on in 
off-time in the camps. The NSB hopes to 
be able to open special projects in line with 
the type of work that the men intend to do 
after the war. This proposal is subject, 
of course, to the limitations imposed by 
Selective Service and other circumstances. 


Plans 


None of the three agencies has made a 
statement on the proposed reemployment 
plans. It is believed that a joint statement 
by all three and the NSB will be forth- 
coming. In a form sent to the Friends’ 
camps, Elmore Jackson, personnel secretary 
of the AFSC, and Dave Swift, CPS assignee 
formerly in charge of special projects for 
the Friends, listed these three steps as in 
the personnel program now being planned : 

1. Securing complete and impartial in- 
formation about the education, work ex- 
perience, personality characteristics and 
present vocational interests of every man in 
Friends’ camps. This material will be or- 
ganized in Philadelphia by an assignee per- 
sonnel coordinator. 

2. Making available information as to 
employment opportunities in the estab- 
lished fields and collecting information as 
to new possibilities in various lines of so- 
cial endeavor. These may include indus- 
trial relations, labor movements, race rela- 
tions, home and foreign missions, coopera- 
tives and other fields. Much of the work 
in investigating established fields will be 
done as a joint enterprice with the other 
agencies of the research unit. 

3. Actual assistance in placement. “Here 
the efforts of the AFSC will be to make the 
sort of contacts that will lead to employ- 
ment rather than actually to locate jobs for 
the men.’ 

It is the plan of the Friends Service Com- 
mittee to have one personnel secretary in 
each camp who will assist the director and 
educational director in getting reemploy- 


ment information to the men, to develop 
classes, discussion groups and forums, and 
to secure pertinent information from the 
research units. 


Brethren Plans 


The deacons of the local Brethren Church 
will assume the responsibility of integrat- 
ing the returning Brethren men into the 
life of the Brethren communities. A com- 
prehensive survey of the occupational de- 
sires of the members of the Brethren church 
in CPS is under way and efforts will be 
made to relocate them in the light of their 
requests. 

Plans for non-Brethren in BSC camps 
largely parallel those made for the mem- 
bers of the Church of the Brethren. Every 
effort will be made to work with the re- 
ligious bodies those men represent. 

“We will unite,” wrote M. R. Zigler, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the BSC, “with other 
agencies in service projects such as relief 
and reconstruction at home and abroad. 
This, of course, will only take a small per- 
centage of the seven thousand men in CPS. 

. We believe that there should be a plan 
to orientate men from the services to the 
normal citizen’s life.” 

All three of the agencies have made it 
quite clear that these were suggestions for 
possible adoption and expressed willingness 
to work, so far as possible, as a combined 
unit. 

It is not known to what extent the agen- 
cies propose an individual placement service. 

Much of the preliminary work and much 
of the initial impetus has come from the 
men in the CPS camps. 


Demobilization— (from page 3) 


1. Military necessity. The aftermath of a 
global conflict may necessitate thousands 
of men being kept under arms. A standing 
army of some three million is predicted. 

2. Occupation of foreign countries. In 
Europe alone there are about 19 countries 
under Axis domination. Probably all of 
these countries will be occupied by mili- 
tary forces of the United Nations for some 
period. 

3. Protection of possessions. 
in the Pacific, various island possessions 
will probably be heavily garrisoned for 
quite some time. 

4. International police force. If such a 
force is established it will obviously start 
with men now drafted into the army. 

5. Difficulties of transportation. The de- 
mands for food and relief for devastated 
areas will use much of the shipping. Even 
without this, the transportation of the mil- 


Especially 


lions from overseas will take months if not 


years. 

6. Finally, a too rapid demobliziation, says 
the report, will bring back thousands of 
servicemen just at the time when civilian 
industry is least able to provide jobs. The 
results may be an even greater unemploy- 
ment problem and social chaos than is 
necessary. The Conference felt at the time 
of its report that it would be impossible to 
keep workers in war industries for long 
after the war ended, but that it would be 
possible to control the rate of military de- 
mobilization. 

It is believed that demobilization in CPS 
will follow the same percentage of dis- 
charges as the armed forces. 

It is fairly obvious that almost everyone 
would like to be among the first released, 
if for no other reason than to get the first 
chance at civilian jobs. If all or any of the 
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above factors are valid, it is safe to assume 
that the demobilization will not take place 
as quickly as in World War I. 


Release 


Here are the factors that the Conference 
felt will control the selection of those who 
will be released first. 

1. Men who served the longest in the 
most difficult jobs should be released first. 
That applies mostly to men on foreign serv- 
ice. But it is a little unrealistic to hold 
the men in camps in America until all the 
combat troops be brought back and re- 
leased. The Conference suggests men in 
camps in this country be given an oppor- 
tunity to volunteer to replace troops on 
foreign service so that the combat troops 
can be brought home and demobilized. 

2. Family obligations should be taken 
into consideration. The Conference sug- 
gests this order for release of men with ob- 
ligations: A. Married men with dependents. 
B. Married men without dependents. C. 
Unmarried men with dependents. D. Un- 
married men without dependents. This 
order has never been approved by Congress. 
It was suggested before the drafting of 
fathers became as prevalent as it is now. 

3. Occupational release. The Conference 
suggested that men who were in a position 
to organize enterprises that will create jobs 
for others be released early. This may ap- 
pear to have political ramifications. Men 
who are trained workers and needed in in- 
dustry, business, agriculture or the profes- 
sions are recommended for early release. 

The Conference mentioned but did not 
make any recommendation on the proposal 
that men with definite jobs waiting be re- 
leased first. 

4. The Conference recommended that 
men who have started basic, advanced or 
technical training in the armed forces be 
given an opportunity to finish them before 
being mustered out. This would serve as a 
brake on the demobilization of thousands 
of men stationed in this country. 

The Conference also suggested in this 
connection that men desiring to be dis- 
charged in foreign countries to take gov- 
ernment jobs such as those in UNRRA, or 
men who wish to seek further education 
abroad,sbe given the right to be trans- 
ported home when they desire it. 

Four major factors, then, length and char- 
acter of service, dependency, occupation, 
and desire for further training are important 
in ascertaining the time of individual de- 
mobilization. The relative importance of 
these four items has not been decided upon 
hy the Conference nor has Congress taken 
any action on the report. 


British 

The British have worked out a system 
covering: 

length of service 

type of service 

promotions 

age 

family status 

likelihood of employment and desire 


for future education. 


These factors are worked out on a point 
system and the commanding officer gives 
a rating for each of his men. The men 
with the highest number of points will be 
released first. As the scale of points is an- 
nounced each man is able to figure out 
about where he stands. 
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Joint Meeting 


Representatives of the three administra- 
tive agencies and the NSBRO met in Phila- 
delphia on Jan. 31 and worked out final all- 
over plans for the Demobilization Unit. 
It was agreed that the unit would be under 


the supervision of the NSBRO, with Bar- 
rett Hollister, administrative assistant, re- 
sponsible for detailed coordination. The 
present Philadelphia Administrative Com- 
mittee will handle details of property and 
budget control. 

Results of the work of the unit will be 
made to the Board of Directors of the 
NSB. Material prepared by the unit will 
be available to the men in camps and to 
denominational groups 
Veterans’ Rights— (jrom page 3) 
$1000 fine for any local or state govern- 
ment agency to employ “any enemy alien 


or conscientious objector.” 

On November 8, 1941, the United States 
Civil Service Commission issued Circular 
286 dealing with the reinstatement of IV-E 
conscientious objectors. (I-A-O COs re- 
tain the same rights as other veterans of 
the arme d forces.) 

The circular states that while reemploy- 
ment is mandatory for men “inducted” into 
tthe services, assignment to CPS is in lieu 
of induction thus mandatory reinstatement 
does not apply to IV-Es. 

This general policy is 

. the department will do everything 
that it can, within reason, to restore the 
former employee to the position which he 
left or one which is equivalent thereto in 
status, seniority and pay. Such reinstate- 
ment will not be made unless it is possible 
to accomplish it within the limits of funds 
then available, and without discharging or 
demoting another employee. ... (Rein- 
statement) will take second place to the 
statutory necessity of reinstating former em- 
ploy ees who were inducted. 

“The Commission desires to point out 
specifically that the official classification of 


then laid down: 


a person (as IV-E) ...is not a bar to 
his reinstatement or employment in the 
Federal Service.” 

On Sept. 23, 1940, Representative Jacob 





Thorkelson introduced a bill into the House 

of Representatives providing that CO’s 
shall “forfeit and relinquish any and all 
eligibility for office holding in the Govern- 
ment of the United States due to their ad- 
mitted inability to support and defend it, 
rendering them ineligible under Article VI 
of the Constitution, ” Article VI pro- 
vides that all officers of the United States 
“shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support this Constitution.” 

Thorkelson’s bill also forbade COs to 
vote and provided for a nation-wide list of 
COs to be drawn up and distributed free. 
The bill never got out of committee. 

Representative Carter Manasco intro- 
duced a similar bill in 1943 denying gov- 
ernment employment to COs. It has not 
been acted upon, however. 

At least one CO has been reemployed by 
the National Civil Service since his dis- 
charge from CPS. 


Preference 

Returning veterans of the armed forces 
are granted preferential conditions should 
they decide to work for the government. 

Under a law passed in 1919, ten points 
are added to the Civil Service examination 
marks of veterans who have service con- 
nected disabilities. This same 10-point ad- 
dition is given war veterans over 55 who, 
because of disabilities, are entitled to pen- 
sions or compensations. These disabilities 
need not be service-connected. The same 
raise is given widows of veterans and wives 
of disabled veterans. 

All other war veterans get a 5-point pref- 
erence. 

If the veterans with a 10 point prefer- 
ence pass the examination they are placed 
at the top of the list no matter how high 
a score the other contestants make. Vet- 
erans with a 5-point preference are placed 
in the position that their rating entitles 
them. 

Apportionment is waived in the case of 
all veterans; state quotas do not apply. 

Experience credits are granted for skiils 


acquired in the service if those skills are 
applicable to the job. 
Examinations are opened for veterans 


once a month for any existing lists and vet- 
erans have greater security, tenure rights, 
after they have obtained the jobs. Several 
bills have been introduced in this session of 


Congress to aid the veterans in getting 
civil service appointments. 
Assistance 

Veterans of the armed forces are entitled 


to assistance in obtaining new jobs. The 
Re-Employment Section of Selective Serv- 
ice has delegated to the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service the task of placing discharged 
veterans in new jobs. The VES, is part of 
the United States Employment Service. 
Stationed in USES offices throughout the 
country, VES representatives work with the 
re-employment members of the local draft 
boards, with industry, labor unions, civic 
groups and veterans organizations. 

The VES is working particularly with dis- 
abled veterans. ° 
Training 

Special training is open at the present for 
returned veterans. Training for skilled 
iobs is provided under the War Manpower 
Commission’s training-within-industry pro- 
gram. The trainees are paid while learn- 
ing at fixed wages. 

Vocational training for disabled veterans 
is available under the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. It is open to men who must have 
vocational rehabilitation to overcome the 
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handicap caused by his disability. They 
may receive up to four years’ training with 
the government paying all fees and tuition. 
While in training they receive a disability 
pension of $80 a month if single, $90 a 
month if married. This represents a great 
increase since the average disability pension 
is $40 a month. 

Up to Nov. 1 of this year 300 veterans 
had begun training and another 2,500 had 
applied. This small number is due to the 
immediate demands for help caused by the 
labor shortage. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion expects many now employed in private 
industry to apply for vocational training 
when the labor shortage ends. Last war, 
128,000 men completed this type of voca- 
tional training. 

Discharged veterans who cannot qualify 


under the Veteran’s Administration pro- 


gram because their disabilities were not in- 
curred while in service are eligible for train- 
ing under State. Boards of Vocational 
Training. Services of the State Boards in- 
clude vocational training, medical treat- 
ment, occupational and physical therapy 
and artificial limbs. 

Every state is participating in this pro- 
gram, and the state and the Federal Gov- 
ernment share the expense equally. As- 
sistance is provided on the basis of the 
individual need. 


Hospitalization 


All veterans are entitled to free hospitali- 
zation and medical treatment in Veterans 
Administration hospitals whenever they 
need it, provided beds are available. 

Veterans requiring continued hospitaliza- 
tion are transferred to Veteran’s Hospitals 
until they are in condition to be released. 
Between Pearl Harbor and Sept. 30, 1943, 
a total of 26,000 veterans of this war were 
hospitalized by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. All but 7,800 were discharged by 
Sept. 30, 1943. 

When the war ends some 15 million vet- 
erans will have the right to be hospitalized 
at any time beds are available. At the 
present the Veterans Administration has 
69,164 beds available. This figure included 
its 93 facilities, other government and con- 
tract hospitals. 


Pensions 


Finally, every honorably discharged vet- 
eran disabled in the line of duty is entitled 
to a pension for life or as long as he is 
seriously disabled. This disability must be 
determined by the Veterans Administra- 
tion as at least ten percent disability. Pen- 
sions range from $10 to $250 a month; the 
average is $40 a month. The higher pen- 
sions are paid only for extreme disability— 
only a veteran who is blind in both eyes 
and has lost both hands and both feet is 
eligible for the $250 a month pension. 


Congress 


« Congressmen have introduced dozens of 
bills dealing with returning service men. 
At the present, a bill providing for muster- 
ing out pay for honorably discharged serv- 
ice men is in joint committee and is ex- 
pected to pass. 

$100 will be paid service men who have 
served less than 60 days in the US, 

$200 will be paid those who served more 
than 60 days in this country, 

$300 will be paid those with service over- 
seas or in Alaska. 

Thig mustering out pay will be given 
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honorably discharged men below the rank 
of captain. WACs are eligible but men over 
38 a te applied for discharge to take em- 
ployment will not. 

The bill in varying forms was passed 
unanimously. Payments as high as $1200 
were proposed in one of the amendments. 
It is estimated that the present compromise 
bill, which is lower than those passed by 
either the House or Senate, will cost some 
three billion dollars. 

Other bills for service men have ranged 
from providing jeeps to service men to 
forbidding discharge until the men can 
prove they have a job waiting. 

Political observers believe the Congress 
will go far beyond the recommendations for 
ei service men made by the Presi- 

ent. 


Part of the work of the Research Unit 
will be the investigation of comparable edu- 
cational and reemployment opportunities 
for men in CPS. 


Brave New World—(from page 3) 


of Group 1 cities—cities with a 
labor shortage.” 

The Washington Post carried a headline 
“War Plants to Drop 150,000 in 90 days.” 

The Minneapolis Star-Journal carried a 
three page headline “Women Released from 
Ordnance Plant Swamp Employment Serv- 
ice Here.” 

The US Arsenal at Lowell, Mass., has 
been closed. 

And so have dozens of other war factories 
all over the country. Steel plants and 
ordnance factories are drastically cutting 
personnel. 

Relief rolls are beginning to rise. 

This diminishing of the labor shortage is 
beginning to be felt in CPS. 

The Yankton, 8. D., State Mental Hos- 
pital has withdrawn its request for a CPS 
unit. It is now less than 20 men short of 
its normal personnel. This is due partly to 
the end of the corn husking season, partly 
to the return of labor from the ordnance 


“critical 


plants, according to Claude Shotts, of the 
NSBRO Special age section. 

The farm labor shortage is rapidly de- 
creasing, too, and the possibility of closing 
dairy farm and hospital units in certain 
areas is not beyond the realm of possibility 
according to one Selective Service official. 


Survey 


A rough survey of the postwar economic 
picture of this country seems to indicate: 

1. A sudden demand for consumer goods. 

2. A period of transition from war in- 
dustries to civilian production with re- 
sultant temporary unemployment and shifts 
of personnel. 

3. A longer period of great unemploy- 
ment until the entire civilian economy is 
reestablished. 

4. A large program of government public 
bay to take care of this unemployment. 

A large relocation of the population 
dite to reestablishment of civilian indus- 
tries. 

6. A fall in wages due to a glutted labor 
market. 

7. A drop in farm prices despite sub- 
sidies and feeding abroad. 

8. A certain amount of inflation due to 
freeing of funds held in bonds and the 
sudden demand for consumer commodities. 

9. A rather slow growth of technological 
development. 

The extent of these economic factors 
depend largely upon the length and success 
of the war effort and the political picture 
of the world following the peace. 

It seems reasonable to expect that gov- 
ernment will play an even larger part in 
the shaping of the economic picture. 
Centralization of both government and in- 
dustry is predicted by some observers. 


NRPB 


The National Resources Planning Board 
was set up by the President in November 
1940. “At my direction,” wrote the Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress in Jan. 
1942, “(the National Resources Planning 
Board) is correlating plans and programs 
under consideration in many Federal, State 
and private organizations for postwar full 
employment, security and building Amer- 
ica.” The Board brought out a number of 
reports on employment, social ‘security, 
housing and the rather complete “American 
Beveridge Plan” for social benefits. The 
Board was refused further funds by Con- 
gress in 1943 and so was abolished. 

Most government agencies, most large 
industries and many private groups have 
put a great deal of thought into post war 
planning. 

Government agencies, for instance, 
handling reemployment and rehabilitation 
of veterans include: 


Reemployment Division of Selective 
Service, the Veterans Employment Division 
of the United States Employment Service, 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Division of 
the Veterans Administration, the Utilization 
and Employment of Veterans Office of the 
Civil Service Commission, the War Man- 
power Commission and the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Service of the Office of Educa- 
tion. No single agency has been given sole 
charge of the problem. 


With the vast unemployment, the re- 
location of large sections of the population 
and an inevitable amount of confusion due 
to a reestablishment of a civilian economy, 
there seems to be little doubt that there 
will be opportunities for a good deal of 
socially significant work. 
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Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge: 
For Military Service 

Big Flats: Harold E. Tatsch, IAO. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey: Lyndon H. LgRouche, 


Jr., LAO. 
Colony, Va.: Floyd States, IAO. 
Colorado Springs: Erwin E. Ratzlaff, IAO; Harry 
D. Ratzlaff, LAO. 
Concord, N. H., Hospital: John E. Seale, IAO. 
Downey: Marvin R. Stanley, IA; Bill R. Sander- 


son, IV-F. 

Farnhurst, Del., Hospital: Joseph Bush, IAO. 
Kane: Floyd W. we oo Paul C. 
Sowder, IA; James E 

Magnolia : Cosmo Bua, 1h. 

Mancos: Mike 8. Lipnicky, IA; David K. Vail, 


1A0. 
Santa Barbara: Dan Daniels, IAO; George A. 


Johnson IAO; Sam Nett Jr., IAO; Leonard M. 
Sankstone, IA; Robert R. Wenger, IA. 
Waldport: Anthony W. Thompson, IAO. 
Wells Tannery: Paul A. Johnson, IAO. 
For Physical Disability 
Big Flats: Charles A. Antonio, John H. Wood Jr. 
Coshocton: Charles D. Haskins, Phillip J. 
Meighan, Keith N. Rholl. 
Kane: Richard J. Cross, Anthony P. Rabena. 
Lincoln, Nebr., Ag. Station: Levi E. Wiens. 
Lyndhurst : Ward B. Guthrie. 
Powellsville: Irvin B. Fuhrer, George D. Wills, 
San Joaquin County, Calif., (CPS Farmer): Mil- 
ton Pressnall. 
Staunton, Va., Hospital: 
Terry: Dale M. Stucky. 
Walhalla: George P. Meisinger. 
Wellston: Herbert G. Mauch, Harold K. Nihart. 
For Occupational R 
Provo, Utah, Hospital: 
Ministerial 
Hagerstown : 
Walked Out 


Mancos: Robert Gowell. 
Santa Barbara: Bruce W. 


In Prison 


Both the Federal Bureau of Prisons and 
CO prisoners have in general expressed 
themselves as satisfied with the Bureau’s 
redefined mail censorship regulations. 

Isolated instances were reported where 
men felt unnecessary restrictions or where 
the Bureau thought that the prisoners were 
trying to see how far they could go under 
the relaxed censorship practices. 

No prisoner, however, has felt impelled 
to protest against censorship since the con- 
clusion of the 64-day hunger strike by 
six COs at Lewisburg, Pa., which brought 
the complaints to a climax. 

At the same time, the Bureau of Prisons 
announced that the last work striker at 
Lewisburg had gone back to work. This 
marked the end of CO non-cooperation pro- 
test against the institution’s inter-racial 
policy which began last May. Only major 
strike now among CO prisoners involves 
five men at Danbury, Conn., who are re- 
fusing to work as a protest against the 
prison system in general. 


Imprisoned 


Between Jan. 10 and 24, 198 men desig- 
nated as COs by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, were imprisoned for violations of 
the Selective Service Act. Of the total, 158 
were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

The list included the six men who walked 
out of a Coshocton, O., side camp last July: 
Joseph Guinn, Wallace F. Nelson, Milton 
M. Kramer, James W. Bristah, Loren E. 
Tesdell and Elliott McGraw. 

Newspapers reported that Cleveland 
Federal Judge Emerich B. Freed, in sen- 
tencing each of the men to five years, told 
them that they were “degrading the rights 
of minorities” by their attitude. 

“Tt is time somebody wiped the sneer off 
your f#ces.” the judge was quoted as saying. 


Leroy M. George. 





Moses H. Yoder. 


William B. Stevenson. 


Miller. 








“You are attempting to prevent the work- 
ings of democracy.” 

The prison list also included: 

Howard E. Penley, 31, of Boston, New 
England district secretary of the Socialist 
Party. Penley, who said he had “religious 
objections to all wars and political objec- 
tions to this one” was sentenced to three 
years. 

Two non-COs, one of whom was con- 
victed of conspiracy to offer and give a 
bribe to a local board clerk, and other of 
counselling, aiding and abetting a registrant 
to evade service. Each was sentenced to 
three months. 


Parole 


One CO prisoner was ordered released for 
parole during the past two weeks under the 
terms of Special Parole Order 8641. He was 
Lawrence Hillen who is to be released from 
the Leavenworth, Kans., Penitentiary to the 
Mahcos, Colo., CPS camp. 


Greenhaven 


Winslow H. Osborne, of the NSBRO Ad- 
visory Section, last week visited the 16 men 
who claimed conscientious objections at the 
Army Disciplinary Barracks at Greenhaven, 
N. Y. 

Ten of the men were Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
he reported, three were Methodists, one an 
ordained minister of the International 
Pentecostal Assemblies of God, one Catholic 
and one unknown. 

Nine of them had been court-martialed 
for refusal to wear a uniform, the re- 
mainder for other refusals of army orders. 
For this they generally received sentences 
of five years although the terms ranged 
from two years to one man under a twenty- 
year sentence. The penalty of the last, 
however, was now being reconsidered for 
clemency while several others revealed that 
their sentences had been cut down from ten 
to five years. 

None complained of mistreatment at 
Greenhaven, Osborne said, although several 
told stories of brutal handling while still in 
army camps. All of them were working. 

“Most of the men seemed to have gotten 
into trouble either through misunderstand- 
ing or ignorance of their appeal rights 
under the Selective Service Act,’ Osborne 
stated. 

“Several weren’t aware of the fact that 
they were considered inducted when they 
reported at the induction station and were 
consequently arrested when they refused to 
cooperate. 

“Two of them, however, deliberately went 
to the army because they were unwilling 
to violate civil law but were willing to 
break army regulations.” 


Seven Transferred 


Of the 16 men interviewed, seven had 
been transferred from the Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., Disciplinary Barracks, and 
included several whom Frank Olmstead of 
the NCCO had talked to there. 

The fact that there were only 40 COs at 
Leavenworth and 16 at Greenhaven, some 
of whom are duplications, does not neces- 
sarily give an indication of the number of 
COs having trouble in the army however, 
Osborne warned. 

He pointed out that one man had re- 
fused to wear a uniform for 21 months 
before his court martial and that there is 
no way of telling how many men are being 
held in camp stockades. 

Although many of the men expressed in- 
terest in CPS, there is now no procedure 
in operation by which they can be trans- 


ferred. This was a situation which Osborne, 
Paul Comly French and Frank Olmstead 
hoped to be able to clarify with the War 
Department. 


H. ospital Trainin 1g 


The AFSC began an extensive hospital 
training program for CPS assignees at the 
Philadelphia State Hospital last month. 

Under the general direction of Ruth 
Dingman of the AFSC staff, the course can- 
sists of classes, eight hours a week on pro- 
ject time, in orientation, demonstration and 
practice in patient-care techniques. 

Faculty includes three of the hospital’s 
physicians, director of nurses, two nursing 
supervisors, heads of the social service and 
food service departments and the CPS as- 
sistant director, according to the AFSC 
bulletin, Information. 

Three additional sections of the course 
are also planned, consisting of lectures on 
causes and treatment of mental disorders, 
attendant techniques and various therapies. 


Post Mortem 


Sources close to the NSBRO revealed last 
week that the House-Senate Conference 
Committee turned own the amendment to 
allow CPS foreign service partially because 
of the “luxury” of training at Haverford 
College. 

Although the committee proceedings were 
not open to the public, it was understood 
that the two Representatives who were 
chiefly antagonistic objected also to pos- 
sible ‘complications from U. S. soldiers sta- 
tioned in China, and because of the opinion 
that ambulance drivers in China have a 
higher standard of living. 


Special Projects 


Howard Gustafson, director of the new 
Virgin Island unit and first man to arrive, 
reports that he has already started to work 
full time with the Island’s Department of 
Welfare and is awaiting the remainder of 
the unit. 

With his wife, Gustafson arrived on the 
island of St. Thomas Jan. 13 and received 
“a royal reception,” complete with three 
newspaper stories covering the event. 

The four additional members of the BSC 
unit were to be transferred as soon as 
transportation could be arranged. Gustaf- 
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son will be director and recreational leader, 
his wife a social worker. 

A second Virgin Island unit was ap- 
proved for the AFSC on St. Croix. 


Smoke Jumpers 


At the request of Forest Service, the 
parachute fire fighting camp at Seeley Lake, 
Mont., will be increased to 105 men this 
summer. All applications will be handled 
through the MCC. 

+ * * * 

Increases have been authorized in three 

CPS hospital units: Farnhurst, Del., State 


Hospital by five; Vineland, N. J., Training 
School by four; and Mt. Pleasant, Ia 
Hospital by eight. 

- 


., state 


* * * 

The University of Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Urbana, IIll., has with- 
drawn its tentative request for a CPS unit 
after the Champaign, Ill., American Legion 
Post voiced strong opposition. 

* * * 

And from Boston, Mass., comes a request 
from the New England Home for Little 
Wanderers for one assignee to act as 
counsellor. 

The NSBRO doubted strongly if the re- 
quest could be filled. 


Pay Raise 


The Mennonite Central Committee now 
offers each man in its base camps a credit 
of $5 a month, to be used for current ex- 
penses or accumulated as mustering-out 
pay. The policy was inaugurated Jan. 1. 

For the past two years the MCC has 
given no allowance to Mennonite men in its 
camps, but allotted $2.50 per month to the 
non-Mennonites. 

At the same time, the MCC announced 
that it would cover all necessary medical 
and surgical expenses, provide semi-annual 
dental examinations and pay dental bills 
not exceeding $20 a year. Clothing, how- 
ever, is still, in general, an individual 
responsibility. 

The new policy will require a potential 
budget increase of $8,285 per month for the 
1,657 men in MCC base camps. 


Without Representation 


Some of the CPS men in mental hos- 
pital units are being forced to pay with- 
holding tax on their $15 monthly allowance, 
the NSBRO Camp seciion announced last 
week. 

Several hospitals were adding in the 
estimated value of the men’s lodging and 
meals and deducting the federal tax on the 
basis of the total. This is despite the fact 
that Section 29.22 (a)-3 of the Internal 
Revenue Regulations reads: 

“Compensations paid other than in cash. 

. If, however, living quarters or meals 
are furnished to employees. for the con- 
venience of the employer, the value thereof 
need not be computed and added to the 
compensation otherwise received by the em- 
ployees.” 

Selective Service asked the Collector of 
Internal Revenue for an overall ruling on 
this situation some months ago but so far 
has received no answer. 


High Schools 


An extensive demand for the High School 
Civilian Service Manual “A Peace to End 
Wars” was reported by Betty Jacob, AFSC. 
to the NSBRO’s Council on Civilian Serv- 
ice. 


In addition to the orders placed by the 
peace churches and the FOR, the Philadel- 
phia school system has ordered several 
thousand and the Council Against In- 
tolerance has been given permission to re- 
print any part of the booklet. 

The 54-page manual presents through 
stories, pictures and graphs a proposed 
study outline for high school boys and girls 
who are interested in establishing a world 
of peace. It deals with the reasons for a 
democracy, the consequences of racial dis- 
crimination and the problems of world 
organization. 

The Council, at its meeting in Philadel- 
phia Jan. 21, emphasized that High School 
Civilian Service was not simply an alterna- 
tive to the High School Victory Corps, but 
a positive program designed for use in 
either peace or wartime. 

The HSCS symbol, a capital “S” super- 
imposed on a globe, was designed by a (PS 
man after an appeal through THe Reporter. 


Orchid t to » G’burg 


The Office of the Surgecn General ap- 
preciates cooperation. Dr. John H. Dingle, 
director of the atypical pneumonia experi- 
ment at the Gatlinburg, Tenn., camp, wrote 
each of the 15 CPS men participating in 
the experiment: 

“Your willingness to serve as a volunteer 
in the attempt to transmit atypical 
pneumonia in human beings was a cour- 
ageous act of the very highest order. 

“Principally because of your cooperation, 
and that of your associates, the studies 
proved to be decidedly encouraging. Much 
information of real value was obtained, and 
it is hoped that this eventually will lead to 
better understanding and control of the 
disease.” 


From the Papers 


. 

From an NEA story in the Philadelphia 
Record: 

The new pressure group, called “Peace 
Now,” has interested many sincere pa- 
cifists and isolationists in this plan to give 
the enemy what he wants. Many leading 
America Firsters are helping and they may 
try to revive the spirit of that movement. 

And like America First, “Peace Now” is 
drawing some people of anti-Semitic, 
Christian Front and even pro-Nazi and 
pro-Jap leanings. It has been admitted 
that “Peace Now” would welcome mem- 
bers of the German American Steuben 
Society. 

The varied elements joining in “Peace 
Now” were seen at a recent meeting in 
New York. Sunday Yorkville characters 
mingled with relatively socialite friends of 
veteran pacifists such as Mrs. J. Sergeant 
Cram and Mrs. Donald Budd Armstrong, 
late America Firster with four conscien- 
tious objector sons. 


From the Cleveland Press: 


In the same courtrooms where a long list 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses have been sent to 
jail for draft evasion this week, Federal 
pn Be Robert N. Wilkin today swore in a 
class of 253 new citizens. 

“This country” he told the new citi- 
zens, “and all of its benefits have been 
purchased for us by the blood of men will- 
ing to fight and die for it. It was not 
created by pacifists. The men who created 
it were none the less God-fearing men be- 
cause they bore arms. 





“This country does not accept for citi- 
zenship any who have religious or any other 
convictions against bearing arms in de- 
fense of the country. It does not invite 
citizens of that kind.” 


From the letters to the editor column, 
Des Moines, la., Register: 


Doesn’t it get sort of monotonous for 
certain cults to try to take underhanded 
advantage of so great a document (the 
Constitution) that our boys are defending 
with their very lives? 

A move is under way in many sections 
of the country so that when an able-bodied 
man refuses to serve in the armed forces 
of the United States he would forfeit his 
citizenship forever. 

We, the parents of the boys at the front, 
should make every effort to see that such 
a constitutional amendment is adopted.— 
Fred H. Taylor, Morning Sun, Ia. 


From Coronet magazine, a story “Knights 
Errant of Mercy” on the American Field 
Service: 


They’ve been called everything from 
draft-dodger to hero, and in between these 
extremes, “conshies,” fighting IV-F, fire- 
eater, idealist. But never coward—not 
these men who for many reasons have paid 
for the privilege of risking their necks in 
battle. . . 

One of the leading officers in the AFS, a 
major who is conscientiously opposed to 
war, has seen as much, if not more, action 
than any other volunteer ambulance driver. 
(Another is) Evan Thomas, son of Socialist 
leader Norman Thomas 


From the Billings, Mont., Gazette: 


. One of the top-ranking Selective Serv- 
ice officials is a Quaker, it is reported .. . 


From an editorial, 
Daily Capital: 


Our laws safeguard freedom of religion ir- 
respective of whether a man may choose to 
fight for that freedom or stand on religious 
rights, and America continues to retain its 
great strength through tolerance. No 
democracy could do more. 


the Topeka, Kans., 


From an editorial, 


Post: 


Conscientious objectors in military service 
are put to work peeling potatoes and per- 
forming other more or less menial work. 
Their numbers are few, but there is no 
coercion; conscience is not outraged in the 
slightest degree. 


the Houston, Ter., 





